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THE WHOOPINGS IN THE FOREST. 

One day early in the year 182-, the inhabitants of 
N—, the most westerly village on Red River, saw a 
large canoe ascending the stream. It contained three | 
men, who rowed as those accustomed to long voyages 
on the rivers, striking the water in time and measure 
with their short paddles, and steering straight from 
one point to another, without following the capricious 
windings of the'shore. 

The sun had just risen. On that morning a greater 
number than usual of the population were assembled 
on the wharf; the letters and newspapers. brought by 
tne post the evening before were being distributed. 
Groups of negroes were unloading the heavy wagons. 
Here and there were to be seen a few Indians, who had 
come in to sell the produce of their hunting; and now 
that the market was over they lay lazily crouched in 
the shadows of the houses, silent, and with half-closed 
eyes, like vultures reposing after a repast. 

As soon as the canoe touched the edge of the wharf ; 
the three men disembarked and directed their steps 
towards a tavern. By their tall stature, pale com- 
plexion and long black hair they were at once recog- 
nized as Canadians, and were soon surrounded by an— 
inquisitive crowd. Before many minutes had passed it ' 
was known all over the wharf that the three voyagers 
were a father and his two sons, who had come to squat 
in the forest, some fifty or sixty miles from the village, 
beyond: the remote habitations. ; 

While this news, very important in a locality to which 
there came but little, was circulating, the Canadians 
drank with every one who offered them rum; so that | 
by the time they thought of resuming their course their 
heavy, quiet look had given place to one of animation. 

“Father,” at last said the eldest, stretching his long 
and brawny arms, “let us go. The air of the river is 
better for us; my head begins to turn round.” | 

“In our time,” replied the senior, speaking to the old 
Creoles who stood near, ‘in our time it took more than 
that to dim the eye of a St. Lawrence voyager ;” and 
rising from his .feet, he, with his two sons, faithful to 
their old habit, marched in single file down to the boat. 

As they approached, an Indian was examining the 
canoe with great attention. The Canadians had packed 
their long rifles, their axes, powder-horns and utensils 
securely between the seats. The savage stood leaning’ 
from the wharf, gazing on the precious objects with 
that intensity of contemplation not to be realized by | 
civilized men. 

“Take care,” cried the youngest of the three; “make 
room for us to get on board.” 

As he spoke, his elder brother, who was close be- 
hind, pushed the Indian rudely with a blow on the 
shoulder. The Red Skin lost his balance. A mingled | 
cry of alarm and anger broke from him; and to avoid 
falling flat on the water, he plunged in, head foremost. | 














SNAKE FASCINATIONS. 


Antoine signed to his brother to remain still, while he 
crawled forward on his hands and knees. Rising all 
at once, he said, in a low tone,—“Some mischief has 
fallen out here; I see a dead man!” 

“Of what color?” asked Etienne. “Perhaps it isa 
runaway negro who died there.” 

“No; there is a dog creeping off into the bushes 
without barking; it is an Indian’s dog. Those animals 
are as sulky as their masters; they don’t bark, but they 
bite.” 

The two brothers had come close to the human form, 
which inspired them with a feeling of dread, as it lay 
without motion. Thrusting the branches aside, Antoine 
saw a bottle lying on the ground containing a smalj 
quantity of rum. He showed it to his brother. I un- 
derstand,” he said; “it is some fool of a savage who 
has hid himself here to drink at his ease. After such a 
dose he will sleep long enough without waking. 

Etienne softly unrolled the bear-skin in which the 


His dog leaped after him, as though to seek his master Indian had wrapped himself. ‘Ah, ha!” he said, “our 
at the bottom. | hunt is over; we will take the skin, and it is ours, sure 

A few moments later the savage reappeared on the | enough, since it came from the bear we were tracking; 
bank, soiled with mud, while the water streaming and it will pay us for some of the game which this 
across the red and blue paint on his face made a gfo-' poacher has robbed us of. Hark; how the fellow 
tesque checkerwork of the colored stripes. His drip-' snores! Puor simpleton! after all we do him a favor, 
ping plight excited a general burst of laughter; the ne- , for he’ll wake the sooner with the cold. He has two 








groes yelled with delight; the boys threw stones; and 
the curs of the village, barking furiously, rushed to 
the attack. 

The Indian and his dog were compelled to a shameful 
flight, and disappeared in the forest, which at a short 
distance surrounded the village. On the summit of an 
eminence overlooking the river, the native patted his | 
dog and dried himself by rolling in the thick grass. | 
Presently he saw the canoe at a distance up the stream, 
and while he gazed it passed slowly from his sight. 

Meantime the voyagers, excited by their libations ef | 
rum, rowed with redoubled vigor. They werft farther 
and farther to the west. In time they felt nana, 
and pulled towards a wooded island, to cook their 
slices of dried meat under the trees. 

They were soon on the river again, and after rowing 
till nightfall, encamped on the bank. The next day 
they resumed their route. They landed, and crossing 
the flat, alluvial plain which borders the stream, se- 
lected a hill covered with sassafras as the site of their 
habitation. Their log house was speedily raised, and 
when completed the isolated family rejoiced in their 
freedom ; as the father said, “They had elbow-room for 
hunting.” 

The chase was their sole pleasure; cultivation of the 
ground, except for a small crop of maize and a few 
plants of tobacco, formed no part of their pursuit. 

As the season advanced, bear-hunting became a 
favorite pastime for the three Canadians. In their 
excursions, however, they found game less abundant 
than formerly. It seemed that an invisible hand was 
at Work, yet noone ever crossed their path. “There 
must be an Indian prowling about the neighborhood,” 
old Faustin would say, at times; but the Indians are 
like foxes; it is of no use to look for them too near the 
hen-roost.” 

A few days later Antoine, accompanied by his broth- 
er, set out for the Sabine. They had discovered the 
tracks of a huge bear, and as winter had set in, the an- 
imal had doubtless withdrawn to his lair. Their way 
lay through a marsh, to a small elevation, which rose 





like an island in the muddy soil. As they came near, 


blue lines across his chin. Ah, I recognize him now; 
*tis he whom you made take a dive the day we stopped 
at the village. I'll lay a wager that his dog slunk off 
because he remembered us.” 

While he spoke the two brothers, lifting the Indian 
by the head and heels, took away the skin. ‘‘Now,” 
resumed the younger, “we must refresh his ammuni- 
tion. I shall pour what remains of the rum among his 
powder; it will add to its strength.” 

“And I will spike his rifle,” rejoined Antoine. 

He took up the piece, and thrusting a strong thorn 
into the touch-hole, broke it off in such a way as to 
prevent its being drawn out again. This done, the two 
hunters retraced their steps, persuaded that after such 
a lesson the Indian would shift his quarters. On 
reaching home they gave the skin to their father, and 
thought no more of the adventure. 

In the following spring violent fevers broke out over 
the whole country. As the fierce heat of summer came 
on, the inhabitants left the shores of the river for the 
high ground of the interior. To add to the general 
alarm, a report was spread that the Comanches were 
overrunning Texas, and advancing to the frontier. 
The militia were kept under arms, and all who were 
able prepared themseives for the threatened invasion. 
Faustin and his two sons were on the alert; but the 
old man, weakened by fever, had lost his ancient cour- 
age. Possessed by a vague terror, he insisted on leav- 
ing the house for a hiding-place in the forest, 

The young men humored him. Throwing the bear- 
skin over his shoulders, they departed, Antoine going 
first as a scout, while the old man followed, leaning on 
Etienne’s shoulder. After walking for an hour, the 
elder proposed to his father to encamp on an island in 
the river while he went down to a neighboring plant- 
er’s, to learn the state of affairs, and if necessary, seek 
for aid. The canoe was drawn from its place of con- 
cealment, Faustin and his younger son stepped in, and 
a few strokes of the paddles brought them to their tem- 
porary refuge. 

As Antoine turned away to commence his journey, a 
sudden cry, a sinister whoop, arrested his steps. He 





negroes. Antoine strode from right to left, examining 
the clumps of rushes, trying the depth of the shaking 
mud, eager to find the track. Suddenly he stood stil). 

“Do you hear that?” he asked, in a low tone, of the 
planter, who followed close behind. 

The latter listened. ‘It is the cry of an Indian,” he 
answered; “let us call up the blacks.” 

The hoarse yells were repeated. “This way,” said 
Antoine; “they are right ahead of us. Here is the 
trail!” 

They hastened towards the sound, which now came 
more distinctly to their ears. The Canadian was about 
to fire when the cries ceased, and they heard a noise 
among the leaves, as of a bird suddenly taking wing. 
Antoine crept towards the little mound, which he had 
not forgotten; all at-once his rifle fell from his hand, 
and he rushed forwards to a man lying flat and motion- 
less on the grass. This time it was not a sleeper, but a 
corpse—the corpse of his father! A little beyond lay 
Etienne, grasping the roots that projected from the 
soil, and seeking to conceal himself in the bushes. He 
scarcely breathed, and turned his haggard looks on his 
brother, whom he no longer recognized. 

“It is I,” whispered Antoine, bringing his mouth 
close to the fugitive’s ear—“it is I; don’t be afraid. 
Where are they ?” 

“Here,” answered Etienne, pointing all round, “there, 
everywhere! Father's dead from fever, hunger and 
fear; and I am quite worn out.” 

“You are not wounded, Etienne? They did not 
fire ?”” 

“No, no; I brought our rifles as far as this. There 
they are under the grass. I only saw one—only one; 
he who— Youknow, Antoine? He was here just now, 
but I could not stir. He pushed our father’s body aside 
with his foot, Antoine, and carricd away the bear- 
skin.” 
listened; it was repeated. Rifle in hand, he plunged The young Canadian survived this incident but a few 
into a thicket, and hastened to the spot where he had | days. He died from excitement and exhaustion, in the 
last seen the canoe; but remembering that his father Conviction that the Indians had overrun the country, 
and brother had reached the island, he again turned to , 20d till his last moment fancied that he still heard the 
his task, and after walking some hours arrived at the | terrible cries which, during a day and a night, had 
planter’s residence. The Canadian told his tale, and kept him and his father in a state of incessant alarm. 
wit assured that the rnmored inroad was no more than | 50 perished the old voyager and his son, victims of a 
a panic. ruse which their fears prevented their suspecting, and 

“I don’t know whether all is quiet down the river,” | which was a punishment for their unwarranted treat- 
answered Antoine, “but I do know that I heard an In- ment of an inoffensive Indian. 
dian yell this morning.” 

“Or a frightened screech-owl,” retorted the Creole; 
and begged the Canadian to stay with him fora few 
days. Antoine excused himself on account of his fa- 
ther’s illness, and hastily returned to whence he had| There are some kinds of snakes that possess the 
set out. strange power of fascinating their victims. Rattle- 

It was night; a profound silence reigned in the slum- , snakes belong to this species of reptiles. 
bering woods. When opposite the islet in the river,] An old French traveller tells that he once saw a bird 
Antoine gave the signal agreed on, but no answer came. | 0n which a snake had fixed its eyes, trembling violent- 
Surprised and alarmed, he searched for the canoe. It, ly; and that when the reptile was killed the bird was 
was gone. Probably Etienne had recenducted his fa-| found dead, from fright, as was supposed, for no wound 
ther to the house. Notwithstanding his fatigue, he ran Wa8 discovered on any part of its body. 
thither, eager to clear up the painful mystery. Asad} Mr. Paul Dudley says that a man of undoubted truth 
spectacle awaited him. Nothing of the habitation was once told him that, as he was in the woods, he saw a 
visible except a few half-burnt logs; it had been de- | squirrel in great distress, dancing from one bough. to 
stroyed by fire. | another, and making a lamentable noise, till at last be 

At the sight of this catastrophe, the Canadian, over- | came down the tree and ran behind a log. The persen 
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SNAKE FASCINATIONS. 


come with anxiety, fell on his knees and wept like a| who went to see what had become of him spied a great 
child. What had become of those whom he sought? snake in the act of swallowing him. A brother of Mr. 
Did they yet live? Instead of commencing a pursuit,| Dudley opened one of these snakes, and found two 
which the darkness would render useless while increas- | striped squirrels in his stomach. Both of them had 
ing the danger, he thought it better to return once| been swallowed head foremost. When they charm, 
more to the planter’s, this writer states, they make a hoarse noise with their 

At daybreak he and the planter were on foot. First; mouths and a soft rattle with their tails, the eye, at the 
they explored the vicinity of the devastated cabin.| same time, being fixed upon their prey. 

The Indians had not shown themselves in that quarter} Even men are at times apt to be overcome by the 
more than elsewhere. gaze of the rattlesnake, when they meet it in its native 

While the party continued their search, the elder | haunts. 

Faustin and his son Etienne were retreating before an| ‘Let no hunter,” says the brave Capt. Flack, “stop 
enemy, who, for twenty-four hours, had pursued them | to gaze upon the fearful crotalus, or he will experience 
with frightful whoopings; now behind them, then on| a strange, subtle charm, which it will require a most 
one hand, presently on the other burst forth the impla-| resolute effort to break through. His blood will starc 
cable cries. The fugitives, scarcely cognizant of their} back from his heart; he will feel as conscious of the 
toute, had traversed the distance between Red River| presence of real and imminent danger as though be 
and the Sabine, the younger supporting the tottering | stood upon the brink of some fearful precipice. The 
steps of his father, who, from the effects of fever, shiv-| spiral convulsions of the snake will find a response iu 
ered under the heavy bear-skin. At length, overcome|the whirlings of his own fevered brain; the forked 
by disease and fatigue, the old man said, with a feeble | tongue will play before his gaze with increasing rapid- 
voice,— ity, till it seems like a flash of lightning; the continua! 

‘*Mon garcen, do you see them ?” hum of the rattles will be like a droning music, sooth- 

“No, father, but I hear them still !” ing his senses, and its mysterious eyes will glare as 

“In numbers—are they not? O, if Antoine were | openly and terribly as the portals of Dante’s Inferno.” 
with us, we could then set our backs against atree and| There have undoubtedly been instances in which 
wait for them with a firm front!” men have been almo# fascinated by the ratilesnake; 

“Yes, father. Whichever way we go, there we hear| and when I lived in Missouri, ten years ago,a child 
them howling; they are scattered about the forest in| died from the strange influence which a repsile had 
pursuit of those who fiee as we!” gained over her. 

The thought of turning to the settlements for help} A gentleman of Philadelphia, many years ago, was 
never occurred to them; they believed that, like their| riding on horseback to the house of a friend in the 
own, every hut and plantation had been pillaged and| country. All at once his horse came to a stand-still, 
burnt. and would not move on. The rider saw that a great’ 

Antoine, after searching a long time in vain, at last | rattlesnake lay on the road before him. He got off his 
entertained a painful hope that his father and brother | horse to léad it round:the snake. As he was dcing so, 
would have taken up a position in the marsh where, | the snake coiled itself up and began to sound its ratule, 
some months before, they had found the sleeping| keeping its eyes fixed on the man. Its eyes gland: 
Indian. The difficulties of the route made the journey | with fury. The gentleman began to sweat with fear, 
slow and irksome; at the borders of the swamp they] and for a time could move neither hand nor foot. 
were obliged to dismount and leave their horses.to the ‘ Luckily, his -presence.of mind did not fail him, and with. 
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en ¢ffort he roused himself. Stepping forward, he gave 
the snake a blow with his riding-whip, and killed it. 

And now for the story of the child: 

A girl thirteen years old lived with her parents, in 
Franklin county, Mo. She had always been in good 
health; but she began to waste away. Soon she be- 
came almost a skeleton. 

It was noticed that in the spring she showed a strange 
liking to eat her meals at the banks of a stream near 
by, instead of at her house. : 

The neighbors advised her father to watch her, to 
learn the reason for this conduct. 

One day the had sat all the forenoon near the creek, 
and then went home and asked for something to eat. 
They gave her a piece of bread and butter. As soon 
as she got it she went back to the creek. 

Her father went after her, and hid himself among 
some bushes close by. 

The sight that he saw filled him with horror. A big 
black snake crawled out of its hole, put its head in the 
girl’s lap and took the food from her hand. It was 
equally greedy and selfish; for it showed anger when 
she attempted to taste the food herself. 

The poor girl was trembling all the time. , 

The father could not help uttering a groan when he 
saw that his daughter was in the power of a snake. 
He made a slight noise, which the snake heard. It 
glided away instantly. He asked his daughter why 
she fed the snake, but she did not tell him. 

He spoke to his friends about it, and they advised 
him to watch again and to take measures to kill the 
snake when it appeared. He did so. Next day the 
girl went co the creek with food, as usual, and as usual 
the snake came up for its breakfast. Taking a steady 
aim, the father fired his rifle, and the bullet went 
through the reptile’s head. 

The girl fainted. As soon as she recovered, and saw 
that the snake was dead, she swooned away; and once 
again, when she opened her eyes and saw it, she fell 
into convulsions and died. 

The food of the rattlesnake consists chiefly of birds, 
squirrels and small game, or eggs when it can get noth- 
ing better suited to its taste. It can only seize its prey 
when it is coiled up and ready to spring. It cannot 
give chase. If, therefore, it could not fascinate its 
prey it would often have to go hungry. 

All snakes emit a peculiar odor when they are angry 
or excited; and itis thought by some naturalists that 
this strong scent, as it is directed in a continual current 
towards its destined victims, has a sleepy effect on 
them, dulling their senses and making it impossible for 
them to escape. 

There are others who say that the rattlesnake either 
cannot or will not eat food without first experiencing 
the sensation of fascinating or charming it. An Amer- 
ican author tells a story that seems to confirm this 
opinion. He says that a gentleman once kept a rattle- 
snake ina cage without food, and then gave ita rat. 
The reptile did not take the slightest notice of its new 
cage-mate; and ina short time the rat seemed to be 
quite at home with its big chum. One morning a pe- 
culiar sound was heard in the cage. The gentleman, 
on going to tind out what it was, saw the snake coiled 
up, its head raised above its body, its mouth open, with 
the tongue shooting about, while the tail kept up a con- 
tinual humming rattle. The poor rat seemed to be in 
the greatest terror, yet kept constantly going nearer 
and nearer its foe. When it was close to the snake, 
the reptile darted cn it with lightning-like rapidity, 
and struck its death-blow. A few convulsive kicks, 
and the rat was dead; a few gurgles and it was down 
the snake’s throat. UncLE JAMES. 
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For the Companion. 
WHITE GLOVES OR BLACK? 


“White gloves or black ?” queried Ada Willis, as with 
her cousin she was preparing for an evening lecture; 
“T haven’t worn white yet, this season, and the weather 
ts so lovely.” 

“Black, by all means,” returned her cousin Carry—“I 
shall. Remember we are to be in acrowd. Besides, I 
don’t think they seem suitable for such astrvice. If 
you were going to a concert—or reading, or a different 
kind of lecture on a week-day night, why, it would do 
very well, but to-night I would wear black.” 

“O, I must wear those beautiful things Uncle Ralph 
sent me,” said Ada, remembering that her hand was so 
much smaller than her cousin’s, and that her brother’s 
young friend Warren would be present. He had never 
seen her, and she wanted to make a favorable impres- 
sion. Such thoughts will enter a girl's mind, some- 
times, even if she is only fifteen, and is going to very 
gacred places. . 

“I believe I'll wear the white ones,” she decided, 
after a few moments of thought, “and my light blue 
silk, for nothing else will go so well with them. Papa 
likes to see me in that dress, and I believe I like to see 
myself init. Shall you wear black, Carry ?” 

“You know I always do, Ada, particularly in the 
evening, when there may be a crowd. In black I can 
sit comfortably, and if there is one more in the pew 
am not worried because my dress will be all in wrin- 
kles. I advise you not to wear that pretty silk; it will 
make you uncomfortable.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Ada, “why should we not dress 
as well in the evening as in the day-time? Besides, 
Tom and Mr. Warren Ingles are going, and one would 
not wish to look like a fright.” 

“Well, do as you please Ada, but I say black gloves,” 
laughed Carry, back. “I know unless I wear such 
things where I am sure custott requires them to be 
worn, they make me quite miserable—but may be you 
don’t care how many gloves yeu spoil.” 

“Yes, Ido;” said Ada—“and hate a stain upon them 
as small as a pin’s point, but nevertheless, I think I 


.| white gloves—and she knew that her friends must think 


it gathered dirt with every step. Then she was so| 
fearful of her gloves that she carefully kept them from 
contact with the broadcloth they could hardly help 
touching. Arrived at the church they were safely 
seated, and there, it may be hoped, Ada’s troubles were 
over. Far from it. Every movement distressed her, 
because she feared she had seated herself carelessly on 
her dress, and the coming wrinkles haunted her imagi- 
nation. Three times she arranged herself, thereby dis- 
commoding her cousin, somewhat, who had to move as 
often as Ada did. Then she found that she had shut 
her ribbon in with her sack, and had to rustle about, 
the silk sounding painfully loud in the silence, till that 
was all right. She bowed her head, to be sure, but it 
is a question whether her dress, instead of prayer, was 
not uppermost in her thoughts even then. Warren, 
seeing these manceuvres, mentally called her fidgety, 
but he had been very much struck by her pretty, intel- 
ligent countenance. 

When the time came for the hymn to be sung, she de- 
clined to use a book, for fear of soiling the white 
gloves. Her brother saw her standing without one, 
and reached his towards her. She shook her head. 
Presently Warren, looking round, also noticed that she 
had been, as he thought, neglected, and stretched 
forward to offer the one he held, which she declined, 
with blazing cheeks. She had denied herself the pleas- 
ure of joining in the worship of God, all because of 


it strange, as she had a sweet voice and always sang 
with the rest. 

Then the trouble of seating herself had to be gone all 
over with again. There was a crowd, for her brother, 
with his usual good nature, had let a stranger in the am- 
pie pew, and Ada was in tortures till she had gathered her 
dress completely up, and smoothed and placed it as best 
she could. To keep in this position, she sat when the 
rest stood, and altogether, made herself so unhappy 
and uncomfortable that she wished her white gloves 
and her blue dress,—her bonnet and herself, at home, a 
dozen times. 

“I'll never wear white glovés again to church,” she 
cried, indignantly, as she took them off, on returning. 

“Are they soiled ?” asked Carry. 

“Yes, they are soiled, but I don’t care for that. I 
feel mean and guilty, for I've thought of nothing but 
my dress since I left the house. Why didn’t I do as 
you advised ‘me ?” 

“You wanted a little experience.” 

“And I’ve had it. Comfort before show, after this, 
for me; you looked so easy, how I did envy you! I 
deliberately ran myself into temptation. I won't do it 
again.” 

She did not; but Warren never thinks of her, but as 
“that fidgelty Miss Willis.” 





For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
Old Quonkit’s Return—The Lost Boy Found---No. 10, 

It was the evening before St. Valentine’s day. Ich- 
abod Jillson and Betsey Matthews had completed their 
preparation for housekeeping, and made arrangement 
to have their friends come on that evening and witness 
the “splicing” of their fortunes * 

Accordingly, the Belden boys (all but Michael) had 
gone to the wedding. Uncle Belden and his wife re- 
mained at home, busy with the preparations for the 
contemplated journey to Portsmouth. A knock was 
heard at the kitchen door. Michael opened it, and there 
in the same fur cap and double-caped surtout stood the 
peddler, 

“Wa-al!’’ exclaimed he, with an emphasis of broad 
good humor, in response to the delighted welcome ten- 
dered him, “I calkerlated ye might want t’ hear whar 
I was, an’ what I was up tew; so says I ter myself I’ll 
come reound—no I thank ye,” as they offered him a 
chair, “it don’t mean tellin’ stories t’ night; it means 
work. So I'll stan’ up, by yer leave, t’'ll I’ve told ye 
what’s the matter. Ye see arter I quit here t’other 
night, I fell t’ thinkin’ abeout that are ole mill, an’ yer 
boy gittin’ lost thar, an’ the mystification o’ the hull 
affair gen’rally ; an’ somchow or nuther I couldn’t he!p 
mixin’ it up with the ole Injun an’ them rapscallions 
deown ter Badger’s Island that he was tryin’ t’ ketch. 
So thinks I ter myself this ere business ’s got ter be 
looked intew, and I calkerlate as how I’m the chap ter 
dew it. 

‘*Wa-al, arter I’d done the leetle arrant I come for, I 
concluded I’d make it in my way ter hang reound the 
ole mill some an’ see what I could see. I kep’ it up 
for a night an’ tew days, an’ got tired on’t, for I didn’t 
find eout nothin’. So thinks I this ere’s all young one’s 
play. It’s tew much like payin’ a boy a sixpence tew 
hold yer shadder while ye climb a tree tew look int’ 
the middle 0’ next week. It’s money flung away. 

“So I sot eout to come off, calkerlatin’ I’d go to 
Portsmouth termorrer an’ hunt up the Injun; but jest 
as I was gittin’ eout onter the dam, (‘twas in the dark 
o’ the evenin’) I'll be blamed ’f I didn’t hear a roarin’ 
noise, an’ see a blue light, an’ smell brimstone! ‘Wa-al,’ 
says I, ‘thar’s somebody down thar,’ an’ I tuk eout my 
pistols, but there wan’t nothin’ ter shoot, an’ I waited 
a good while ‘fore Isee any thing more. Bimeby I 
spotted a hat dodgin’ eout an’ in under the stone o’ the 
ole dam; an’ in a minute more a sneakin’, lank-lookin’ 
feller crep’ up eout 0’ the alder bushes, an’ teetered 
along on t’ a rail fence that runs toward the road 
through the woods. 

“I followed him cautious like, an’ pooty soon I made 
eout sartin’ enough, that ’twas the same chap I'd heered 
on lately, that made up the scarecrow witch stories. 

“Wa-al, by the time he got int’ the road I hailed him 
an’ axed him ef he warnt the schoolmaster, an’ he said 
he was (an’ he looked as scart as ef he'd ben stealin,’ 
which I calkerlate he’d ben doing suthin wuss.) Thinks 





shall wear them, and be careful.” 

So Ada wore.them, and very, very pretty she looked 
with her pink-flushed cheeks, snowy ribbons, delicate 
biue silk and white gloves. Bat her troubles com- 
menced as soon as she left the door. Her dress must 
be lifted clear of the dusty pavement, and held care- | 
fally, consequently when her friend, young Warren, 
offered his arm, she was in a dilemma. However, she 
pulied the trailing skirt up, the best she could, and had 
the satisfaction of dreading, four-fifths of the way, that 


I, ‘you’re my man, then.’ I'd promised ef ever I come 
acrost him to break every bone in his body for talkin’ 
agin my family. 

“So Ljes’ cut a big stick an’ basted the skulkin’ ras- 
cal tew a blister right thar in the road. 

“Wa-al, arter I'd done that dooty, I went back an’ 
watched reound the ole mill all night, but didn’t see 
nothin,’ so I let it go till" — 





Here Uncle Belden interrupted him by showing the 
shilling which had been found in the schoolmaster’s 


room, and which he had kept in bis possession since' 
the sudden and suspicious retirement of that learned 
worthy from the neighborhood. 

“It is counterfeit,” said he; “‘perhaps it is the mate of 
the one that caused you so much trouble in Ports- 
mouth.” 

“Je-rusalem!” exclaimed the peddler, turning over 
the coin and weighing it in his hand. That are peda- 
gogue had an object in makin’ up his witch stories, 
lem me tell yer! Now I'll tell* ye suthin more (wink- 
ing with his left eye to his auditors.) I didn’t git 
reound t’the mill agin till t’ night, about half an hour 
ago, an’ who should I see thar but the ole Injun standin’ 
on the fume! He knowed mein a minute; and says he, 
‘got um here!’ pintin’ deown with his gun. ‘Go git 
plenty men—me watch um.’ 

“Neow, ye see, there’s somebody deown in thar,” 
an’ that’s what's the matter. Don’t ye git upset abeout 
it,” he added, as he saw the evident excitement of Mrs. 
Belden, and the startled look in the faces of the farmer 
and Michael. “There aint no ’casion, for the Injun’s 
got ’em safe as rats ina barrel, an’ what I want is t’ 
jes’ let this cre boy go long o’ me a leetle ahead, an’ I'll 
show him suthin’ wuth more’n four days’ works a’ 
farmin’, whilst yeou (pointing to Uncle Belden) fetch up 
the rear wi’ tew or three o’ yer neighbors well-armed.” 

Michael thought of his dream; so did his father and 
mother; so did Aunt Dorothy. No one made any re- 
monstrance as he silently put on his cap and great coat, 
and followed the peddler out of doors. 

Uncle Belden at once: prepared himself, and started 
to summon his neighbors Hewitt and Slade, leaving 
the wife and mother in a state of anxiety better imag- 
ined than described. 

The night was starlight,.clear and crisp, and the 
frozen.snow bore up their feet like a marble pavement. 
The peddler and Mike took the shortest cut to the 
haunted mill. 

Sure enough, there stood old Quonkit, but who was 
that with him? Amazement! It was Davy! 

The peddler had not told the whole story, but he and 
the Indian had contrived this little surprise, after gain- 
ing the reluctant consent of the impatient boy to delay 
for an hour his appearance to his mother. 

No sooner did Davy discover his brother Michael, 
than he rushed to meet him with a childish shout of 
delight, and in a moment was locked tightly in his 
arms. 

“O Mike, Mike! where’s father and mother and the 
rest of the boys?” 

Poor Michael could not answera word. He sat down 
and sobbed the welcome which in his heart transcend- 
ed the power of words. 

Some men appeared with guns on the shore of the 
pond, and a well-known voice called to the little group 
at the mill. Davy sprang from the embrace of Michael, 
and ran to meet his father. One glad cry, and he found 
himself raised in the strong man’s arms and folded to 
his bosom. 

“God has repaid me for my trust in Him,” mur- 
mured Uncle Belden, tremulously. 

Neighbors Hewitt and Slade looked on in silent as- 
tonishment. Old Quonkit remained in the shadow of 
the mill, making impatient gestures and uttering his 
low, warning ‘‘ss—st !”” 

The good-natured peddler watched the happy greet- 
ings of the long-parted kindred for a minute, and then 
plainly notified the parties that there was rougher work 
on hand. 

“All right,” said he, in a tone as near gentle as he 
could make. “Ye see ye kin ran hum, neow, boys, 
an’ tell yer mother an’ the rest o’ the folks some news. 
We'll be thar ’fore long, an’ tell em some more.” 

Davy and Michael disappeared in a twinkling. 

Walking the floor in a fever of uncertainty, alternate- 
ly pausing to gaze out of the window and wring her 
hands in silent prayer, Mrs. Belden had waited, count- 
ing the minutes for her husband's and Michael’s re- 
turn. 

Suddenly she caught a glimpse of two lads hurrying 
towards the house over the starlit snow. Mercy of 
mercies! could it be!— She rushed to the door and 
opened it. Davy! Davy! my darling Davy!” and the 
long-lost boy clasped her neck lovingly and showered 
his kisses on her tearfal face. She drew him into the 
light, and looked at him—fondly as only a mother can. 
It was indeed Davy; but it made her tears flow faster 
to see it—his hair, and nails, and chapped skin showed 
signs of neglect and rough exposure, and his clothes, 
the same he wore tothe wolf-hunt, were sadly soiled 
and torn. 

At the house of Matthews, the miller, the wedding 
ceremony was just over when a@ breathless messenger 
entered with the startling announcement, “Davy Bel- 
den’s come home!” The news went swiftly from room 
to room, and all the guests clapped their hands in happy 
surprise. Before midnight nearly every mouth in the 
parish had repeated the glad words, “Davy Belden’s 
come home!” 

Meantime what was taking place at the haunted 
mill? Old Quonkit, as you may suppose, was most 
heartily and gratefully greeted by Uncle Belden; but 
without taking much notice of his friendly warmth, the 
indefatigable Indian began at once to descend into the 
flume, signalling 'the rest to follow him, which they all 
did without hesitation. 

Swinging himself d@xterously under the broken 
water-spout, which we described in a previous chapter, 
he held the board till his four companions had dropped 
below it. He then proceeded to move a loose, icy 
stone in the wall or banking, thus laying open a hole 
large enough to admit a man. Through this he crept, 
followed one after another by the men, who, to their 
surprise, now found themselves in a vault large enough 
to admit of their standing upright. 

“Stay here,” whispered the Indian, and they felt, 
rather than heard him steal into the intense darkness 
of the vault. 

Then came the click of his rifle lock, and immediately 
a loud explosion, accompanied by a stream of fire, as he 
discharged the weapon into a corner. 

' A ery of pain, with a volley of sharp curses, proved 
at once that the cavern was inhabited, and that the old 
Indian’s shot had taken effect. 


else could it be? A confused sound of moving bodies 
now suggested the suspicion that an attempt to escape 
might be made by some secret outlet. The demonstra. 
tive and intrepid peddler could contain himself no 
longer. 

“Surrender, ye half dozen unhung whelps,” he yelled, 
‘““‘We know jest whar ye be, an’ there’s guns enough 
trained on ye outside an’ in t’ blow yer wicked sonls 
eout ef ye stir!” 

The moving ceased, and then came the moment of 
suspense that tried the courage of every man in the 
party to the utmost. 

Quonkit proceeded to light some sticks of pitch pine 

that he carried in his belt. Each felt that the first 
glimmer revealing his person might make him a mark 
for a deadly bullet, for the ruffians in the vault were, 
doubtless, fully armed. With pieces cocked and point. 
ed towards the corner where the Indian had fired, the 
four men stood. The torch blazed up into the dark. 
ness, and they saw at once that they were masters of 
the situation, for of the six savage-looking men re. 
vealed in the dim light before them, one was wounded, 
and three were crouched in attitudes rather of conceal. 
ment or meditated escape than of defence. Only two 
stood with pistols in their hands. They had all been 
thrown completely off their guard by the Indian’s mode 
of attack, Which took the advantage all oat of their 
hands. 
Quonkit now coolly reloaded his rifle, and in a mip. 
ute more the culprits in the vault, seeing the determi- 
nation of their assailants, and hopeless of successful re. 
sistance, had submitted with many bitter oaths to be 
disarmed and bound by the old Indian. 

On lighting more torches and making search, the cap. 
tors discovered in this hitherto unknown underground 
chamber, full proofs of the nefarious business carried 
on by the sly villains who haunted it. Bags of spuri- 
ous coin, dies, alloys of metal, crucibles and cases of 
peculiar tools, all proclaimed the fact that this place 
was one of the resorts of a gang of professional coun- 
terfeiters. 

An examination of the persons of the six captured 
men revealed an abundance of counterfeit shillings. 

The peddler, the three farmers and the Indian now 
quitted the old mill with their six prisoners, (the 
wounded one not being sufficiently hurt to hinder his 
walking,) and soon had them in the custcdy of a con- 
stable, after which all went to their dwellings to tell 
their strange story, Quonkit, of course, going home 
with Uncle Belden. 

Next day the counterfeiters were taken to Ports- 
mouth for trial, where the full confession of one of 
their number confirmed all the evidence already shown 
against them. It is almost needless to say that that 
confession criminated the schoolmaster also. T. B. 

To be continued. 
—__—__ +o — 
THE LADY-BIRD. 


The Lady-bird sat in the rose's heart, 
And smiled with pride ana scorn, 
As she saw a plain- dressed ant go out 

With a heavy grain of corn. 


So she drew her curtains of damask around, 
And adjusted her silken vest,— 
Making her glass of a drop of dew 
‘hat lay in the rese’s breast. 


Then she laughed so lond that the ant looked up, 
And seeing her haughty face, 

Took no more notice, but travelled along 
At the same industrious pace. 


But a sudden wind of autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 

And down the rose with the Lady-bird bent, 
And scattered its leaves around. 


Then the houseless lady was much amazed, 
For she knew not where to go, 

Since cold November's surly blast 
Had brought both rain and snow. 


Her wings were wet and her feet were cold, 
And she thought of that ant’s warm cell; 
And what she did in the winiry storm, 
I'm sure | cannot tell. 


But the careful ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side; 

She taught them all, like herself, to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride. 


And I thought,—as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk,— 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than be idle and dressed in silk. 


+o, 


JONATHAN’S EXCUSE. 

Mr. Snow once hired a man who proved to be any 
thing but a help. If there was a heavy log to lift he al- 
ways secured the lightest end; if there was a job to be 
done immediately, he appeared just as it was finish- 
ed One day Mr. Snow was loading a sled in the for- 
est. Three times he called Jonathan !—Jonathan!!— 
Jonathan!!! pausing ten minutes after each call, 
which went echoing through the woods until every tree 
seemed to be shouting Jonathan! Mr. Snow valued 
his moments and worked instead of waiting. The last 
log was going on the sled when his help appeared. Mr. 
Snow spoke not a word. Every line on Jonathan’s face 
betrayed shame. Then he began to chop furiously, for 
the silence cut him to the quick. Hoping to excuse 
his fault, he said, meekly,— 

“I know I oughter come quicker, but you see-et 
why, the fact is, Mr. Snow, I didn't hear you the two 
first times.” 

“Who said I called three times then ?” quietly asked 
his employer. 

Jonathan saw the trap into which his lie had led him, 
and stood ashamed and confounded. From that day 
Mr. Snow never called Jonathan more than once. 

If a lazy, procrastinating boy or girl should read 
this, would they apply the moral as honestly as Jona- 
than did, and reform? 
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HOW “DAY & MARTIN” GOT FAMOUS. 

Every body has heard of the celebrated Day & 
Martin’s shoe-blacking. The following is the some 
what curious story of its introduction to the market: 


One afternoon a common London Jaborer named Day 
was sitting in a bar-room with some companions, when 
a ragged fellow entered with the question — fo 

“Who will give me a pint of ale for a good recipe for 
blacking ?” 

“J will,” said Day, and he ordered the pint of ale for 
the new comer. ua 
“Now let us have it,” said he, and his new frie 

gave him the desired document. 








Was it his trained and almost blood-hound sense of 
smell that had told him so surely where to fire? What 


“Good!” said Day; “now 1 will give you ancths 
| pint,” which the unknown drank and then took his 
leave. 








—_— 
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‘The next morning Day sought one of his friends, a! solemn and holy words were being uttered, was, ‘““Who 


traveller named Martin, and showed him 
ee — They made a quantity of the blacking and 
filled with it all the bottles they could collect. This 
done a friend of the partner went to all the grocers and 
placking merchants of London, and asked them, “‘Have 
ou any of Day & Martin’s blacking?” All the sho 
eepers of course answered “no.” The next day anoth- 
r friend went the rounds with the same question, re- 
; iving the same answer. The next day another friend 
pe to each merchant, but this time the question was, 
«Would you like to buy some Day & Martin’s black- 
>> and all the merchants answered, “Willingly. 
‘And the fortune of the house of Day & Martin was 
made. They adopted for their labels a picture of a 
cat engaged at seeing his image reflected in the pol- 
ished surface of a boot, as ina mirror, and this label 
has become world-renowned. 


The blacking is excellent, as all know, but the query 
suggests itself,—Did the poor, ragged fellow who in- 
vented it ever get any of the profits, beyond that quart 
of ale that did him more hurt than good? 





For the Companion. 


wHY ALL SHOULD HAVE GOOD MAN- 
NERS. ‘ 
By Grandmother Trew. 

You will hear some people say, “It’s all well enough 

for those who are rich, and don’t have to work, to be 
jcular about manners, but what’s the use of poor 
folks being notional about such things ?” 

To this Grandmother Trew replies, If you are poor 
and haven't wealth, there is all the more need of your 
having whateyer else you can, to make yourself agree- 
able. 

Good manners cost nothing and therefore are to be 
had by all, and they will do more to fit you for really 
good society, than any amount of fine dressing or 
wealth; for as I have before said, a vulgar person, how- 
ever rich, can never be agreeable to refined, cultivated 

ople. 
gor manners, too, once acquired, last through a life- 
time; they will not wear out like your garments, but 
be yours through whatever changes of fortune and con- 
dition may come to you; and bea help to you in all. 
Other things being equal, a boy who wants to be a 
clerk, an apprentice, or even a day-laborer, is more 
likely to get a good place, and keep it, for having good 
manners. Every man prefers to have a well-mannered 
boy about him, rather than a rough, clumsy, awkward 
one; and no young woman can have a better passport 
to the favor of friends, or employers, than quiet, lady- 
like manners, which indicate a sense of propriety and 
fitness; a feeling of self-respect and respect for others. 

And more than all, Grandmother Trew would have 
you remember that your manners affect your charac- 
ter. “Manners are the signs of inward qualities,” 
says one of our best American writers; and they no 
less react on these inward qualities. Let 4 boy be rough 
and coarse in speech, and clownish and rude in man- 
ner, and his thoughts will be likely to be also coarse 
and low; but let him speak gently and properly on all 
occasions, be always kind and respectful in manner, 
and he will be far more likely to respect himself, and 
avoid low companions, and in the end make more of a 
man. 

Let a young girl be taught the little proprieties of 
life in her home, and always show civility and gentle- 
ness, and she is far more likely to grow up sensible, 
modest and good, far more likely to please and be use- 
fal, than one who slams and bangs, talks bad grammar, 
has dirty finger-nails, and in loud, boisterous tones de- 
clares, “Well, for my part, I mean to be free and easy, 
and enjoy myself,” as ifroughness and coarseness were 
necessary to enjoyment! 

“Free and easy!” Yes, that is just what I would wish 
youto be, my young friend, but who, I would like to 
know, is more stiff and constrained than one of these 
coarse, hoydenish girls the moment she is placed 
with intelligent, refined people? She may be at ease 
with those as low-bred as herself, but with no others. 
Constrained, prim manners are always disagreeable, 
but she who from childhood is accustomed tospeak and 
move with propriety does so naturally, and is at ease 
wherever she is. She has to make no change, if brought 
with persons of refined manners, but just to behave 
asshe always does, modestly. and naturally. It is the 
leaving off one set of manners and trying to put on an- 
other for the occasion, that makes one stiff and unnat- 
wal. Of course, she is then out of her element, and 
shows that she is. 

If, then, you would be free and easy in the right 
fense, that is, natural and unaffected, take pains to 
tarly acquire as good manners as you can, and then try 
to be good, and gentle, and pleasing. Truly good man- 
ters are the natural expression of a gentle, loving 
heart, and no code of etiquette could do so much to 
make all men and women really polite as a strict obe- 
dience to the injunction, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” Who wishes another 
to be rude to him, or unmindful of him? Obeying this 
rule in great things will make you good; obeying it in 
little things will make you well-bred, or well-mannered. 
It will make you gentle in feeling, speech and act; 
clean in body and soul; unselfish in heart, considerate 
of others in word and deed; in one word, a gentle-man 
tnd gentle-woman, inwardly and outwardly. 

Even on Sundays, I have seen this rule shamefully 
broken. I have seen rude young men gather on the 
Seps of a country church and gape, and stare, and 
make remarks on those who drove up and dismounted. 
Would they like to be thus watched and laughed at? 
Thave seen men, and women too, rush out of their seats 
tnd go pushing and crowding through the aisle as if 
life depended on their reaching the porch first, and then 
Plant themselves square in the door-way, so that no 
one behind could pass out without jostling and pushing 
them one side. Would they like to be treated thus? 
Such rudeness is bad enough in a circus or menagerie, 
Where you expect to find low, illbred people, but 
‘mong a well-dressed New England congregation, who 
have been listening to the truths of God’s Word, it is 
Strangely out of place. 

. was once in a congregation where the majority of 
ie stooped down and.took up their hats during the 


Aisle, as if the uppermost thought in their minds, 


shall get out of this house first ?” 

Now, to say nothing of bad manners, does not such 
indecent haste have a tendency to dissipate the effect 
of the sermon and prayers? These should have made 
every heart lowly, humble, reverent; but if they had 
produced this effect, could there have been such hot 
haste in leaving “the place where God’s honor dwell- 
eth?” I think not. 

The assertion that those who have to work need 
not look after their manners, is an absurdity on the 
face of it. Every body who is good for any thing does 
have to work, or ought to, with his hands or head, his 
body or soul, and the few miserable loungers who are 
hanging round the world with no useful employment 
may be well enough let alone. It is the great body of 
American workers, with their shrewdness, their intel- 
ligence, their activity and enterprise, whom I would 
fain reach, beseeching them to add to all these, in 
their homes and households, the charm of good-man- 
ners, so easily attained, and so valuable when attained. 

I know of at least one family—poor, you would call 
them, perhaps—certainly not rich, and as hard-working 
a family as I know of, who have excellent manners; 
whose house is neat and tasteful, whose children are 
trained to be mindfal of the little proprieties of life, 
and who to-day could be taken into the best society in 
the land, and give no offence. I will tell you more of 
them in my next. 


RAREY AND THE DONKEYS. 


We cannot vouch from personal observation for the 
correctness of the tail-bray theory so wittily hit upon by 
the great-horse tamer, but the following anecdote is 
laughable enough. It is not said whether the blocks 
were tied on every morning after that or whether the 
owners of the donkeys consented to the arrangement. 


John Rarey, the horse-tamer, while he was in Rome, 
was terribly annoyed, as strangers always are, by the 
indescribable braying of the jackasses, which, coming 
tothe market early in the morning with vegetables, 
always improve the hour when strangers are enjoying 
the half dozing daylight which immediately precedes 
the pain of getting up, to bray with special vehemence, 
singly and in chorus. No one who has not suffered it 
can appreciate the brickbat rubbing, saw-filing effect of 
it on the strongest nerves. Rarey could not endure it. 
He watched the awful little beasts with a professional 
keenness sharpened by personal pain, to see if there 
was any practicable way to stop their braying without 
cutting their throats, but almost resolved to do that, if 
there was no other remedy. He soon noticed that the 
animal invariably straitened its tail out as stiff as a po- 
ker when the eruction commenced, and he darted with 
the rapidity of genius to the conclusion that as the tail 
and the bray went together, the bray couldn’t go with- 
out the tail; so he determined to hold the tail down. 
He tied a number of heavy lava paving stones to stout 
strings, with slip knots on the ends, and while the own- 
ers were enjoying their ‘‘cafe latta” at some neighbor- 
ing “‘cafe” he slipped the nooses over the unsuspicious 
tails, and retired to watch the result. In afew minutes 
an especially noisy jackass was seen to open his mouth 
and gasp convulsively. He stood gaping for two or 
three seconds. He wheezed, and the lava block swung 
suddenly to the braying level. But no sound came. 
He looked plaintively round to his companions, asif to 
ask what ailed him. His lips shook, and he dropped 
the artichoke leaves he had been munching, as the idea 
entered his superstitious fancy that the evil one had 
somehow got out of the hog into him. Another tried, 
but an inarticulate grunt was all that he could reach. 
They all tried a chorus which had only the same morn- 
ing rattled and crashed through every street and lane, 
but in vain. There was silence that day in the “Stran- 
gers’ Quarter,” and rejoicing in every piano from the 
Piazza del Popolo to the Piazza d’Espagna. 
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THE UNSEEN WITNESS. 


There is a little machine made something like a 
clock, which is fastened upon a carriage, and in some 
way connected with the motion.of the wheels. It is so 
arranged that it marks off correctly the number of 
miles that the carriage runs. A stable keeper once 
had one upon a carriage that he kept for letting, and 
by this means he could tell just how many miles any 
one went who hired it of him. 

Two young men once hired it to go to a town some 
ten miles distant. Instead of simply going and re- 
turning, as they promised to do, they rode to another 
town some five miles farther, thus making the distance 
they passed over, going and coming, some thirty miles. 

When they returned, the owner of the establishment, 
without being noticed by the young men, glanced upon 
the face of the measuring instrument, and discovered 
how many miles they had travelled. 

“‘Where have you been ?” he then asked them. 

“Where we said we were going,” was the answer. 

“Have you not been farther than that ?” 

“QO, no,” they answered. 

“How many miles have you been in all ?” 

“Twenty.” 

He touched the spring, the cover opened, and there, 
on the face of the instrument, the thirty miles were 
found recorded. 

The young men were astonished at this unerring tes- 
timony of an unseen witness that they had carried with 
them all the way. 

Thus has God placed a recording witness in our 
hearts. Wherever we go we carry it with us. He 
keeps it wound upand inorder. Without our think- 
ing of it, it records all our acts, all our words, and all 
our thoughts. . 

We sometimes seek to deceive our friends, but the 
truth is recorded in our hearts. By-and-by God will 
touch the spring, and all that is written there will then 
be seen. Many things that we do we would not if we 
knew that the eye of another person was looking upon 
us. We always carry a witness with us. 


42> 
or 


MEANING OF “MIGNONETTE.” 
The following pretty but. somewhat faneiful story il- 
lustrates the moral truth that worth is better than show: 
A young Oriental prince was visiting at the castle of 


a duke in one of the finest counties in England. He 
looked from his window into a beautiful garden, and 








‘inhaled the fragrance which was wafted toward him by 


the gentle breath of June. 

“What exquisite perfume!” he cried. “Bring me, I 
pray you, the flower that so delights my sense. See yon 
Stately stalk, bearing on its shaft those gorgeous lilies, 
whose petals are veined with blood-red lines and with 
violet shade; that is pcp mane A the plant I seek.” 

They brought him the curious lily of Africa. 

“Its odor is nauseating,” he said; “‘but bring me that 
flower of a hue so much deeper and richer than even 
the beautiful roses of my own fair land. See how it 
glows like flame! Surely arich odor should distill from 
that regal plant.” 

It was a dahlia, and its scent was even less agreeable 





ediction, to be all ready for this chase through the | > 


than that of the lily. 
“Can it be, then, the large white Blossoms clustered 
m yonder bush, or the blue cups on the neighboring 


asthe shrub?” he asked. 





No, the snowball and campanula proved alike scent- 
less. Various plants yielded their odorless buds or 
broad-spreading petals for hisinspection. But he found 
not what he sought. 

“Surely it must be that golden ball,” he said, “for so 
showy a bloom should at least charm the nostril as well 
as the eye.” 

“Faugh!” It wasa marigold. 

At length they placed in his hand a wee brown blos- 
som. 

“So unpretending a thing as this cannot surely be 
that for which I seek,” exclaimed the prince, with a 
— appears to be nothing better than a 
weed. 

He cautiously lifted it to his face. 

“Is it possible ?” he cried. “It is really this unob- 
trusive brown weed which gives forth so precious an 
odor? Why, it hangs over the whole garden, and comes 
fanning in at my window like the very breath of health 
and purity. What is the name of this little darling ?” 

“Precisely that, your highness,” answered his attend- 
_. . “This flower is called ‘mignonette, the little dar- 

ing. 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” repeated the astonished 
prince, placing it in his bosom. 

“Thus your highness perceives,” remarked his tutor 
gravely, “that the humble and unpretending often ex- 
hale the most precious virtues.” —Little Pilyrim. 
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Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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LITTLE PUSS. 
Sleek coat, Purring loud 
Eyes of fire, On missis’ lap, 
Four paws Having toast, 
That never tire, And then a nap, 
That's puss. That's puss. 


Ways playful, 


3 Black as night, 
Tail on high, 


With talons long, 


Twisting often Scratching, 
Towards the sky, Which is very wrong, 
That's puss. That's puss. 
In the larder Rolling on 
S:ealing meat, The dewy grass, 
Patter, patter, Getting wet, 
Little feet, Allin a mass, 
That's puss. That's puss. 
After ball, Climbing tree ’ 
Reel, or string, And catching bird, 
Wild as any Little twitter 
Living thing, Never more heard, 
That's puss. Thats puss. 
Round and round Killing fly, 
After tail, Rat or mouse, 
Fast as any As it runs 
Postal mail, About the house, 
Thats puss. hats puss. 
Curled up Pet of misgis, 
Like a ball, “Itto urte,” 
On the door mat Never must be 
in the hall, Out of sight, 


That's puss. That's puss. 


MATTY’S FORGIVENESS. 


Matty Fisk had no little brother or sister to play with 
her, so she played with kittens instead. It is true that 
her doll Garaphelia was very nice; but when Matty had 
dressed and undressed her two or three times over, and 
had flayed that she was very sick, and that she was 
going a-visiting, and had ‘‘made believe” that she was 
Mrs. Lamson, and that the penwiper was Mrs. Lamson’s 
daughter Mary,—why, then there did not seem to be 
any thing more to do with Garaphelia. 

So Matty always had a kitten to turn to. Many a 
pretty kitlet had been saved for Matty Fiske when the 
neighbors sent the rest of the brood to “the water- 
cure.” 

One summer Matty had an especial favorite, which 
she called Winkie. Winkie was beautiful. Her coat 
was of the softest gray shading into black, and her fore- 
head and breast and little velvety paws were white. 
She had six claws, too, on each paw, which was very 
curious indeed. 

Tiny little Winkie! She was mostly made up of fun 
and tur and purr. How she rattled upand down stairs; 
how she raced around the room like a flash; how she 
pranced sideways across the floor, with her back up 
and her tail arched, and her pretty head sniffing the air, 
—it would take Matty herself to tell: though Matty 
loved her better still when she would run up her dress 
and rub her furry face against her little mistress’s 
cheek, or nestled down, winking and blinking, into her 
lap, and purred herself to sleep. 

So droll, so cunning, so affectionate was Winkie, that 
Matty’s heart delighted in her more than in all her other 
possessions. 

While Matty loved kittens, she was afraid of boys. 
Johnny Grout, who lived opposite, was her great trial. 
If she saw him coming when she was in the street she 
would make a long circuit to keep out of his way. If 
he sat on the schoolhouse steps, and she must pass him, 
it was amusing to see her brush close up to the wall to 
avoid touching him. For Johnny was a tease, and 
would even throw stones. He was vexed that Matty 
would not play with him; for how could he plague her 
if she didn’t? 

“I know,” said Johnny to himself one day, as he saw 
her at the window, with Winkie sitting on her shoul- 
der. “I'll see about that kitten of hers.” 

One morning soon after, Johnny stood at his father’s 
gate, looking over to Mr. Fiske’s, when Matty came 
skipping out of the house as bright as a sunbeam. 
Suddenly she stood still, and threw up her hands with 
a scream of distress. 

“O, Winkie!” she cried; “O, my 
poor little pussy! Mother, mother! 

There on the tall gate-post hey | poe Winkie, quite 
dead, her once graceful little head falling heavily one 
side, and the nimble, six-clawed feet dangling stiffly on 
the other side. It was a pitiful sight, and I wonder 
how Johnny Grout could bear to look atit. But he 
seemed to like it, for he watched it very closely, and 
stood through Matty’s bitter crying, and her mother’s 
flying out of the house to pity and comfort her, and 
through allthe wondering and wailing that followed. 
By-and-by Mrs. Fiske noticed him. 
on Johnny Grout!” said she, “I am afraid you did 

hag 


Johnny turned and ran away, which was as 
saying that Mrs. Fiske was right, as indeed she was. 

“Yes, he did it,” sobbed Matty, with a rush of anger, 
and almost of hate. “I never will forgive him, never, 
never, NEVER!” ° 

“OQ, Matty, hush!” said her mother, folding her dar- 
ling in her arms, and lifting her right up as if she had 
been a baby. “Come, my child, don’t look at it any 
longer; let us go in and ask papa to take care of the 
poor little thing.” 

Next day, as Matty was standing by her mother’s 
chair, looking out of the open window, she saw Johnny 
Grout crossing the street. He looked at her and laugh- 
ed. Matty’s wrath was kindled. 

“Johnny Grout,” said she, in a clear, steady voice, 
“you are a cruel, wicked, ’bominable boy. I hope 
horde: be punished till you're sorry for killing my 

tten.” 





darling kitty! my 


Johuny wagged his head, and walked on toward the 
factory, by the river-side. 

“Matty, dear,” said her mother, “don’t you remem- 
ber that Jesus forgave even His murderers? I want 
you to forgive Johnny, and pray that he may repent.” 

“T'll forgive him when he's sorry,” replied Matty, 
“but he just laughed in my face.” 

“That was shameful,” said Mrs. Fiske; “but Jesus 
did not wait for His murderers to be sorry. He forgave 
them, and died to save them whive ‘they were yet,ene- 
mies.’ ” 

But I fear that Matty did not feel forgiving because 
Jesus did. They talked about it along time, till Matty 
heard the sound of wheels coming up from the.factory 
road. She looked out and saw a wagon with two men 
in it. One was driving, and the other held a strange- 
looking objectin hisarms. They stopped at Mr. Grout’s 
door, and then Matty saw that the strange form was 
Johnny himself. He was deathly pale, and his jeyes 
were closed. 

“Stay here, Matty,” said Mrs. Fiske, springing from 
her seat and running out to the wagon. 

“O, ma’am,” said one of the men, “do step into the 
house first, and tell the boy’s mother !”" 

“Ts he dead ?” asked Mrs. Fiske. 

“No, he has fainted. He wenttoo near a wheel down 
at the factory, and his leg got caught and crushed to 
pieces. It must be cut off, and we've sent for Dr. 
James.” 

Mrs. Fiske hurried into the house, and the men fol- 
lowed her with the unconscious boy. Then the doctor 
drove up, and Mrs. F. ran home to tell Matty she must 
stay alone till the dreadful operation was over. Mrs. 
Grout was too much overcome to be of any use. 

Thus Matty was left to her own thoughts. 

“QO,” said she to herself, “I told him I hoped he would 
be punished; but I did not mean such a dreadful thing. 
He’ll have to go on crutches all his life. Or perhaps 
he’ll die. Then he could not go to heaven, because he 
is so naughty; he would make the good children un- 
happy there. He'd be sent to the wicked place. O, 
dear! I wish I hadn’t wanted him to be punished. How 
his leg will bleed, and how dreadfully it will ache! I 
wish Lhad forgiven him wken mamma said I ought to.” 

These thoughts, and many more, passed through the 
little girl's mind, till pity had subdued her wholly. 
When her mother returned, she heard, as she stepped 
into the entry, the voice of the child in prayer; and 
these were some of the words: 

“O Lord, please to let Johnny live till he loves Jesus 
and grows to be a good boy, so that he can go to heaven! 
Do forgive him, O Lord, and help him to bear his 
pain!” 

When she ceased, Mrs. Fiske came forward and kissed 
her, with tears in her eyes. 

“O, Matty! poor Johnny’s wounds were awful,” said 
she; “but the leg has been taken off, and he is lying 
still, and bearing his sufferings well. The doctor thinks 
he will live; but he must lie in bed for a great while, 
and suffer very much, and be crippled for life. But 
who knows ?—this accident may soften his heart, and 
save him from growing up into a bad, cruel man. We 
must do all we can to help him.” 

“How ?” asked Matty. 

“We can be very kind. Kindness will make him 
more sorry for Lis faults than any thing else can. By- 
and-by you can carry him something every day,—a book 
ora plaything, or something nice to eat, and you can 
stay and try toamuse him.” - 

“I will, ma’am,” said Matty, with the courageous air 
of ayoung martyr. “I will try to do him some good.” 

Thus Matty learned to forgive in the true Christ-like 
way,—to pray for and do good to those who treat us un- 
kindly. Real forgiveness is loving and entire, like that 
which we ask God to grant unto us. Unless we so for- 
give, “neither will our heavenly Father forgive our 
trespasses.—Sabbath at Home.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


KW AIAN CG 
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I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 6, 14, 16 is part of the body. 

My 15, 10, 17, 2 is part of a horse. 

My 18. 10, 13, 4 is a fruit. 

My 5, 8, 3, 12 is not to remain long in one place. 
My 9, 7, lL is a division of a farm. 

My 1, 8 is a negative. 

My whole is a good old proverb. 


An emigrant left his native land, 

And spent whole nights on the barren sand, 
That my first might be his own. 

The miser, up in his garret high, 

Gazes upon it with glist ning eye, 
And cares for it alone. 


Within each village a building stands, 

Blacken'd with smoke, where busy hands 
Toil all day long as my ast. 

He's an honest man who owns the place; 

His horny hands and his smutty face 
Teil how his days are pass'd. 


An English poet who sought for fame, 

And who found it, too, his 1s the name 
That I, complete, disclose. 

One of his poems, his best it is, 

(Though all are good which claim to be his,) 
Every Englishman knows. 





4. 


Something which never can grow old; 
A lorce repelied though very bold; 

A shelter for the storm-tossed ship ; 
An isle where people blood do sip; 

A place far famed for ice and snow; 

A tish oft found in rivers slow; 

A little town in sunny Spain; 

A tyrant who in Rome did reign. 


If the initials of these names 

Be rightly jotned, the whole proclaims 
The name of one who was the dread 
Of many kings who now are dead. 
The finals, read in order, tell 

The battle where his glory fell. 


5. . 
1 YY 1 OWN € it. 


Conundrums, 


What is the first thing a boy does when he falls into the water? 
He gets wet. F 

Why are Oashmere shawls like deaf persons? Because we can- 
not make them here, (hear.) 

What was the difference between Joan of Arc and Noah's ark? 
One was Maid of Urieans, the other made of chittim- wood. 

How was Methusaleh the oldest man, when he died before his 
father? Lis father was translated 

Which are the two smallest insects mentioned in the Bible? 
The widow's mite and the wicked fice. 

Why is a conundrum lke a monkey? Because it is far-fetche. 
and full of nonsense. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.,We are all as well as can be expected this bad weather. [We 
lt-awl-ass-well-ass-—can-bee-X-peck-ted this-Dad weather. 

2. Order is heaven's first law. 

3. Spend-thrift. 

4. Light. 
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THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
INDIAN DIALECTS, 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“Massachusetts,” said Edward, “is an Indian word, 
meaning about the great hills, 7. e., the blue hills.” 

“T read in my history,” added Susie, “that it was the 
name of a tribe, and was given to them because, ac: | 
cording to Roger Williams, they resided near the hills 
of Milton. Have we many Indian names in America, ' 
auntie ?” | 

“Not as many as I wish we had,” replied Miss Ray, ' 
with a smile, “for the Indian names are much more 
euphonious than these—Hell Gate Creek, Tuggles Gap, 
Totty’s Bend, Swoope’s Depot, Splung, Kunkletown, 
Klut’s Tanyard, Hardscrabble, Funkstown, Gadfly, | 
Greasy Creek, Little Gunpowder and Little Chucky.” | 

“O, I beg of you to tell me what localities are chris- 
tened so horribly,” said Edward. 

“Those, with scores of others as absurd, are the names 
of towns in the United States; besides there are endless | 
repetitions. Ninety towns are named Union, including 
the villes, towns, etc. Twenty-seven bear Washing- | 
ton’s name, twice as many more are Washingtons with 
affixes like ville, berg, town, &c.” 

“Pity the postmaster, auntie, and now for the poem.” 

“The Indians may have vanished, but, 


“Their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out."’ 


“Tis where Ontario's billow 
Like Ocean's surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 
The echoes of the world: 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the West. 
And Kappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia's breast. 


“Old Massachusetts wears it | 
Within her lordly crown, 

And broad Ohio bears it ' 
Amid his young renown; 

Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 

And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 
Through all her ancient caves, ! 


“Monadnock on his forehead hoar | 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 
Your mountains build their monument 
Though ye destroy their dust.” 
“Quonektacut means the long river; Qunnituckut, the 
country upon the long river; Ontario, Onontae, a vil- 
lage on a mountain, the chief seat of the Onondagas; 
Ohio, beautiful; Kentucky, at the head of a river; 
Monadnock, the spirit’s place; Rappahannock, river 
of quick rising waters; Missouri, muddy; Niagara, 
neck of water—it connects two lakes. I was riding one 
night in a stage coach in the wild woods of New Hamp- 
shire. The light of the moon bathed every thing in| 
beauty, and all alike were touched by the romance of 
our surroundings, when a gentleman spoke, half mu- 
singly :— 

“‘T have always believed that charming tradition 
which is associated with this magnificent river, the 
Connecticut. It is said that when the Indians sold 
their lands to the whites they refused to sell all, but 
exempted a footpath on each side of the Connecticut, 
“for,” said they, “our fathers loved this river, and 
their spirits will love to walk by its silver waters at 
night, but they cannot visit it if the pale faces own it, 
for the spirits of our fathers can never walk upon land 
owned by pale faces.” ’ 

“Here a tall figure sprang from the front seat with the 
lightness of a deer, and moved noiselessly away into 
the dark forests beyond. The coachman turned smi- 
lingly around : 

“ ‘There goes an Indian,’ said he. 

‘* ‘I hope he was not offended at my story,’ replied 
the gentleman, somewhat ruefully. 

“+O, no, he smiled at it, I saw; but although he is a 
diligent student in college, his early tastes overpower. 
him here. He always disappears in that way when we 
enter the forests, and walks over stones and fences as| 
easily as you would over a pole or a twig. I’ve run | 
many a race, but never yet had horses that could out-| 
run him.’ ” 

“I wish I could learn more about the Indian dialects,” 
remarked Edward. 

‘Although they were very numerous,” replied Miss 
Ray, “Heroas has reduced them all to eleven families, ' 
four for the South and seven for the North; still for’ 
all practical purposes they are distinct. Most of them 
are changing constantly. The Huron isa notable ex- 
ception, that has not changed for two hundred years.” | 

“That cannot be because it has become a literary 
dialect,” said Edward, sportively. 

“No, it may be that it is grown up,” suggested Susie. 

“It is instructive to watch what Muller terms the| 
childhood of language. Childish freaks are constantly | 
changing it. Among some savage tribes it is not eti- 
quette for the women to speak the same language as 
the men. In some cases this is excessive modesty, in 
others, like the Carib’s, it has been found that the 
males killed off all the male population of the Ara- 
wakes, and married their women. A similar practice 
can be traced among the savage tribes of Greenland.” 

“A new method of courtship, or an old one, like the 
Roman story of the Sabean woman,” remarked Ed-| 
ward. ‘Perhaps, after all our lofty ideas of them, the 
old Romans were litle better than savages.” 

“Better!” exclaimed Susie, “why,’the Peruvians 
could have taught them wisdom; indeed, I think the 
South American Indian was a reproach to the Span- 
iards, who claimed to be Christians.” 

“Do not forget that profession is not religion, nor ar- 
gue as false reasoners do, that because professed fol- 
lowers of Christ have disgraced their name, all religion 
must be false,” added Miss Ray. “I will have some- 
thing more to say of the Indian dialects at another 
time.” 


! 
| 
| 
For the Companion. | 
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Brats Anecpots.—A Bible agent called at a house 
in Buffalo, which he found supplied; on turning to 


leave, a lady followed him to the gate of the yard, and 
thus addressed him: “I have a word to say to you. 
You sometimes meet abuse in the course of your work; ' 


| be not discouraged by such cases; when the agent was | 
| around some years ago I abused him to the best of my | 
| ability, yet he left me a Bible. 
‘my treatment of him. The Bible which he left me has 


I am now ashamed of | 
taught me to lament this and all other sin. I am thank- 
ful that, in - of all my opposition, one was left me. 
But for this, I should now be, in all probability, on the 
road to death and hell.” 








VARIETY. 





PATRICK’S GOOD-BY. 


Swate Ireland, me jewel, how oft have I wandered 
To where thy swate self was the light of me eye; 
How oft on thy bogs and thy bulrushes pondered: 
O Ireland! swate Ireland! dare Ireland !—good- by. 


I drame of thy shamrocks so swately in blooming; 
Thy praties, thy turnips. and buttermilk too; 

Thy beautiful cabins so bright in the gloaming, 
And Bridget, my darlint, so comely and true. 


I sigh when I think of the pig that was slaping 

Right up in the corner aside of the hearth; 

And laid him so still when poor Bridget was swaping, 
So clane and so nate as no cratur on arth. 


The hin that was roosting high up on the dresser, 
The old speckled goose that was gobbling below, 
The pancakes that Bridget herself was a-mixing, 
And all the dare children that slept in a row. 


My stomach—it pains me when I think of the cabbage; 
And the banes that were growing aside of the door; 
And the bafe and the mutton that hung in the larder 
Where Bridget had trodden the clay to a floor. 


Nor do I forget the swate cur that was barkin’ 

At every intruder that passed by the way; 

Och! now in my heart { can't help remarkin’ 

The dog that was christened one morning as “Tray !" 


And niver again shall forget the shillelah” 

That Patrick had stuck in the chimney to dry; 
The bark—it was paled off so nice and so square; 
Swate cudgel—dare cudgel—shillelah good-by! 


The fish that was cooking on Friday for dinner, 
The bottle of beer that was brewed in the fall; 
The hin, and the dog, ard the pig in the corner; 
And Bridget the dare, swatest cratur of all! 
a Hartford Courant. 
——_- +o —_——__ 


A WHALE STORY. 


issues forth with a rapidity and volume quite surpris- 





Those of our young readers who have read “Moby , 
Dick” will find a confirmation of that sailor’s yarn in! 
the following adventure told by Capt. Malsy, of the 
whaling bark Osceola, in a private note published in 
the New Bedford Mercury : 


About three hundred miles north west from St. Nich- 
olas we saw whales close to the ship, lowered the boats 
as soon as possible, and soon the second mate struck a 
large whale. In a few minutes the third mate struck 
and got stove. The whale then went to the second 
mate and knocked the bottom out of his boat. The 
first mate then brought the third mate and his crew to 
the ship. I then sent him off to bring the second mate 
and his crew to the ship as quick as ——_ as I saw | 
the whale was intending mischief. In the meantime | 
the whale was at work on the starboard boat, and soon | 
made a bad boat of her. After getting all hands on! 
board, the first and second mates,, being anxious to try , 
him again, went off, but didn’t get a chance to kill him. | 
In fact, they had as much as they could do to keep! 
clear of him; and seeing that he was a dangerous cus- 
tomer, I called the boats on board. 

Not liking the idea of being done by a whale, I con- | 
cluded to go at him with the ship; got all ready and | 
made for him. Getting near, he turned and cathe for | 
us, striking the ship on her port bow with his jaw, his! 
head coming in contact with the cutwater, knocking it 
off, and tearing off considerable copper and sheathing. | 
The shock he gave the ship was heavy, taking some of 
the men off their feet, and giving them considerable of 
a fright. Had the whale struck the ship fair, he would 
have gone through her as easily as a cat would through 
wet paper. About the time he struck I gave him a 
bomb, but it did not kill him, so I went at him again. 
This time he did not seem to like the taste of the ship, 
and so got out of the way as fast as he cculd. As he 
passed I gave him another bomb and two lances, but 
these failed to kill him. Again I tried him, but he 
kept clear of us. 

It being late, I sent a boat off to make the wreck of 
the starboard boat secure to the line, to act as a drag, 
and went after the waist boat, now five miles to the 
leeward. After getting her on board (it being dark) I 
worked to the windward all night, and the next morn- 
ing saw him again with the wreck of the boat still fast 
to him. At 9.30 a. m. we lowered two boats well 
manned, and went at him. After a hard tussle we got 
him under the care of friends and took him alongside. 
He was a very large whale; the largest, I think, I ever 

w. But he was very poor. I got one hundred and 
fifteen barrels out of him; had he been fat, he would 
have made one hundred and fifty barrels,easy. His 
length was sixty-eight feet; spread of flukes, sixteen 
feet two inches; and length of jaw eighteen feet four 
inches. I found on — him in, that his jaw was 
badly shattered by his raid on our bow. I lost in the 
fight one boat entire, with all her traps, except the gun 
= a in all twelve oars, one sail, paddies, buckets, 
tubs, &c. 


—_—_ +o —___—_—. 
SAMMY HICK AND HIS PIPE. 


It is said of that good man, Sammy Hick, the Mickle- 
field blacksmith, that ‘“‘as he understood the words of 
the Lord Jesus, it was quite enough for him to see the 
path of duty —— to travel in it.” 

An instance of this feature of his character was ex- 
hibited in his sudden abandonment of tobacco. One 
day he gave sixpence toa poor widow. She blessed 
him, and could hardly find words enough with which 
to express her thanks, 

He said to himself, “Well, if sixpence makes that 

r creature so happy, O how many sixpences have I | 
spent in filling my mouth with tobacco!” 

He made a vow instantly, never to let a pipe enter 
his lips again. 

Soon afterwards he was taken very ill, and a doctor | 
said to him, ‘‘Mr. Hick, you must resume your pipe.” 

“TI will not,” he replied. 

“Then,” said the doctor, “if you do not you will not 

ive.” 

“Bless the Lord, then,” said Sammy, “I shall go to 

heaven. I have made a vow to the Lord, that the pipe | 
shall never enter my mouth again, and it never shali.’’ ; 
Sammy Hick kept his vow, and lived to be an old 

man !—Rev. T. E. Thorsby. 


+>» 


DON’T BE EXTRAVAGANT. 


If the poorhouse has any terror for you, never buy | 
what you don’t need. Before ag y three cents for | 
a Jewsharp, my boy, ascertain whether you cannot 
make just as pleasant a noise by whistling, for which 
nature furnishes the machinery; and before you pay 
seventy-five dollars for a coat, young man, find 
out whether your lady would not be just as glad to see 
you in one that costs half the money. If she would 
not, let her crack her own hazel-nuts and buy her own 
clothes. When you see a man spending two or three 








dollars foolishly, the chances are five to one that he 
will live long enough to know how many cents there 
are ina dollar. If he don’t, he’s pretty sure to be- 
queath the privilege to his widow. When a man asks 


= to buy that for which you have no use, no matter 
ow cheap it is, don’t say yes until you know that some | 
one else wants it in adv-nce. Money burns in some 
folks’ pockets, and makes such a big hole that every 
thing that is put in drops through, past finding. 





THE DRUNKARD’S WILL. 


I leave to society a ruined character, a wretched ex- 
ample, and memory that will soon rot. 

I leave to my parents during the rest of their lives as 
much sorrow as humanity in a feeble and declining 
state can sustain. 

I leave to my brothers and sisters as much mortifica- 
tion and injury as I could bring on them. 

I leave to my wife a broken heart, a life of wretched- 
ness and shame, to weep over my premature death. 

I give and bequeath to each of my children poverty, 
ignorance and low character, and the remembrance 
that their father was a human monster. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 


WHITE ANTS OF INDIA. 


I must mention one more circumstance that is curi- 
ous, and to be met with in most stations during the 





a 
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THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS.—The extra- 
ordinary success of Messrs. Hamlin & Mason in tntroducing their 
Cabinet Organ is based, without doubt, on the excellence of the 
instrument. They are not content, however, with what they 
have already accomplished, and with the bushels of testimonials 
and pecks of medals which they have received, but are constant. 
ly investigating what inventors consider improvements, and pur. 
chasing and using them if they are found of value.—Zoston Ad- 
vertiser. 2~lw 





SAVE YOUR DOCTOR'S BILLS.—Cor’s Drsrrpsta Curg will 
save the expense of a Doctor very many times if kept on hang 
ready for immediate use. In the Summer season, for Cholera 
Morbus, Pain in the Stomach, Diarrhea, &c., it is a sure and cer. 


tain remedy. 29~1w 


cata, 

CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices, 799 

rolls Ingrain Carpets, comprising varieties of all qualities from 

Hadden's anction sales in New York, some of which are subject 

to Pope pn 5 ye > metching, will be sold 
at prices varying from per yar ew England ¢; 

Company, 75 Hanover St., Boston. gland Carpet 








CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. 299 
rolls Floor Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories. just re. 
ceived. To deal rs and consumers these are offered at‘a great 
reduction from former prices. New England Carpet Company 
75 Hanover Street, Boston ’ 








rains, namely, the eruptions of winged ants that visit 
us. These take place generally about sundown; and if 
you sit down to watch one, the effect is very curious. 
From a little hole in the earth a stream of winged ants 


ing. . They make their way to every lighted lamp and 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. Eye. 
; gant English Brussels Tapestries—1000 rolls just received from 
the New York auction sales, for the supply of our customers at 
the — lowest prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover st, 
oston. . 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices. Dea)- 





candle, and rapidly fill the room, covering the floor, 
the walls and tables in a way that must be seen to be 
believed. If dinner happens to be on the table, it must 
be covered up and left, and every light removed from 
the room, while it is cleared by the broom from the 
unwelcome visitors and their wings, for they drop their 

ings all about the place and die, almost as soon as 
they have succeeded in establishing themselves in the 
house. 

This reminds one of the flight of harpies in Virgi!, 
which came down and stole the Trojans’ dinner. 


+> 


A CAREFUL GIRL. 
Will your friends call you “‘old-maidish” if you imi- 





ers wishiug to —— their stocks are invited to examine the 
stock which we have purchased at the recent auction sales in 
New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover St., Boston, 





CanTON MATTINGS.—Dealers supplied with all grades of qualj- 
| ty and styles at slight advance on cargo auction prices, by the 
New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CANTON MaATTINGS.—Don't pay the high prices. We have sey- 
eral invoices purchased at the auction cargo sales, from which 
our t are pplied at very much under the usual prices, 
New England Carpet Company, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








CANTON MATTINGs for 25 cents per yard, slightly wet on the 
voyage, for sale by the New England Carpet, Company, 75 Hano. 
ver Street, Boston. 28--3w 





BOY®s’ HATS. 





tate Mary, who appears here with her careful ways? 
Never mind their laughing. Try her method, and see | 
if it doesn’t pay well at the year’s end: 


I saw some school-books the other day whose good | 
looks pleased me. They were neatly covered with | 
strong brown paper. There was not a leaf torn, nor 
one careless pencil mark, that I could find. They be- 
longed to a girl; and all her books were covered in the 
same way. She has a shelf full, given to her on Christ- 
mas, New Year’s and her birthdays. When she bor- 
rows a book, before reading she covers it, if net al- 
ready covered. One of her schoolmates lent her a 
story-book with a pretty blue cover, only it was much 
soiled. Mary found some paper, and began to cover it. 

“I do not know why you cover that,” said her broth- 
er; “it is dirty enough already.” 

“O well,” said Mary, “I do not want it to be any the 
worse for my using it.” 





TAKING IT EASY. 


In the late war, an Austrian soldier who received a 
bullet in his thigh was taken prisoner and was sent to, 
the hospital. He remained in bed fifteen days, eating | 
turtle soup and drinking the best of wine. At length 
it was considered necessary by the Prussian physician 
to examine the wound for the bullet. 

“‘What are you after ?”” exclaimed the soldier. 

“Looking for the bullet,” was the reply. 

‘What! with those horrible instruments ?” 

“Just so.” 

“Then don’t put them into my flesh, but into my 
pocket, where you will find the bullet I pulled out the 
day after I came to this place.” 


SPARE THAT TREE. 


Horseman, spare that tree! 

‘Tis not a bitching pst; 
Though in its infancy, 

Yet soon ‘twill shade a host; 
Then Spare, O spare that tree, 

For he who placed it there 
Meant not that it should be 

By beast of thine gnawed bare. 








PET CHICKENS. 


When I was a boy I was exceedingly fond of pets. | 
Among other things that I undertook to train was a; 

air of chickens. I first taught them to eat from my 

ands, then to fly upon the limbs of a small tree to re- 
ceive their breakfast. After that they perched on my 
shoulders, and finally on my head. My uncle gave me 
a new silk hat, and I started out to church on Sunday 
morning, when my pets, without regard to the Sabbath 
or my hat, flew apo | at my head, landing my new 
“stove-pipe” in the mud. “So much for making a hen- 
roost of your head,” said my uncle. , 


—_——__+o+—___- 
PROF, BLIND-DOG. 


A man led by a dog was looking with much appar- 
ent fhterest at the prints in a window. 
uaea” my friend,” said we, “it seems you are not 
in ag 
‘Blind! no, thank God, your honor,” replied the 
man. “I have my blessed sight as well as another.” 
“Then why do you go about led by a dog with a, 
string ?” asked we. 
“Why, because I heducates dogs for blind men.” 
He was 8 normal professor. 


AN APRIL FOOL “HANDED BACK,.’’ 








A great variety of 
FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 

CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’'S SALERATUS is superseding al) 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soo 

discover. a 
Bold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New Yerk. 





GOOD READING FOR 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First até 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 

The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake — 

These two volumes complete 

Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Ha 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and W 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 
THE Sotpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tue YounG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue SarLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tas YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave OLD Sat,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 





The Fredericksburg (Md.) Herald tells of a merchant | 
who, in an April fool joke, gave a ten dollar counter- | 
feit greenback to a country boy whom he did not know, | 
but who, while the merchant was out, passed it upon | 
his clerk for fifty cents’ worth of sugar, receiving nine 
dollars and fifty cents in change. ' 


Jokers should be careful what materials they joke 
with. The comical easily leads to the criminal. 


+o 


PLANTING SAUSAGES. 


A farmer near Erie, Pa., bought several barrels of 
spoiled sausages for the purpose of using them as ma- 
nure, and put a link into each hill of corn. Before the 
next day every dog that lived in a radius of four or 
five miles of the fisid, had been there digging sa’ 

The corn came up alittle quicker than he bargained for. 


HAD CONFIDENCE IN HIM. 


‘Does my son William, that’s a soldier in the army, 
get plenty to eat?” asked an old lady of a recruiting 
sergeant, the other day. 

“He sees plenty,” was the laconic reply. | 

“Bless bis heart, then I know he’ll have it if he can 
see it: he always would at home.” 














' 

“Mr. T. Jvce', recently delivered a temperance lec- 
ture, in which he said that “there is no harm in a glass 
pd oe whiskey, provided it is allowed to remain in 
the glass.” 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Prond, 
All Aboard, Tr, ain, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; s 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING : 
. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, it 
. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
: Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
; Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethinet 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, ian 
D NEVENS, THE NEwsBOY; or Street Scenes in 
- Rev. Henry Morgan." Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


OE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
neces Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


DIM 


COMPRISING : aati 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie 
Arabian Nights, © Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
= handsomely illustrated. ‘Eech Tbe. 
COMPRISING = Conatn Grae 
Little Pra Little Prudy's 
Little Prudy's Little Prudy's Story- 


Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty 
Any Volume sold separately: 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bool 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEB & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


‘ BOSTON. 





*“OUR 30Y8S AND GIRLS.” 
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